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A Representative National Committee 



In the endeavor to reach every 
part of the country, there has been 
added to the elected officers of the 
National Conference of Music Su- 
pervisors an advisory committee of 
49, representing every state and the 
District of Columbia. The appoint- 
ments were made by the president 
after most careful consultation with 
a number of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Conference who are in 
touch with the entire country. It 



is believed that the appointees in- 
clude a goodly number of the most 
vigorous workers for the promotion 
of music as an educational and so- 
cial force in American life. These 
representatives are to be looked upon 
as the local field agents for our or- 
ganization and to them, first of all, 
should be submitted questions and 
plans for the extension of the influ- 
ence of our work. The complete list 
is as follows: 



Advisory Council 

ALABAMA— 

Leta Kltts Birmingham 

ARIZONA— 

Sallie McOall BIsbee 

ARKANSAS— 

Henry D. Tovey Fayettevllle 

CALIFORNIA— 

Glenn H. Woods Oakland 

COLORADO — 

Lillian McCracken Boulder 

CONNECTICUT— 

Ralph Baldwin Hartford 

DELAWARE— 

Nell O. Krumme Wilmington 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA— 

Hamlin E. Cogswell... Washington 
FLORIDA— 

Lottie E. Reeves Jacksonville 

GEORGIA— 

Jeanle Craig Macon 

IDAHO— 

Alice M. Sandberg Pocatello 

ILLINOIS — 

Agnes Benson Chicago 

INDIANA— 

E. B. Blrge Indianapolis 

IOWA— 

O. A. Pullerton Cedar Falls 

KANSAS — 

E. B. Gordon Winfleld 

KENTUCKY— 

Caroline B. Bourgard Louisville 

From time to time the Journal 
will print messages from these rep- 
resentatives which will help keep 
our readers in touch with develop- 
ments of music in sections of the 
country far removed from their own. 
In this issue we present a selection 
which may be taken as character- 
istic of what will follow from issue 
to issue. 



LOUISIANA— 

Mary M. Conway New Orleans 

MAINE— 

Geo. Goldthwalte Portland 

MARYLAND— 

Henrietta Baker Low Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS — 

P. W. Archibald Salem 

MICHIGAN— 

Harper O. Maybe* Kalamazoo 

MINNESOTA— 

T. P. Giddlngs Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI— 

Grace A. Mytinger Laurel 

MISSOURI— 

E. L. Coburn St. Louis 

MONTANA— 

Lavtnla Burton Billings 

NEBRASKA— 

C. H. Miller Lincoln 

NEVADA — 

Maud Denny Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE — 

E. S. Hood Nashua 

NEW JERSEY— 

Catherine M. Ztggen Trenton 

NEW MEXICO— 

Jennie L. Trott Albuquerque 

NEW YORK— 

Elizabeth Casterton Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA — 

Edith W. Truitt Ashevllle 

NORTH DAKOTA— 

Penny C. Amldon Valley City 



OHIO— 

Karl W. Gehrkens Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA— 

Emms K. Keller Ads 

OREGON— 

Jessie Miller Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

Will Earhart Pittsburg 

RHODE ISLAND— 

Edwin N. O. Barnes.. Central Palls 
SOUTH CAROLINA — 

Katherlne O. Bollinger... Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 

Jessie Humphrey Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE — 

Milton Cook Nashville 

TEXAS— 

Elfleda Llttlejohn Galveston 

UTAH— 

Mark Robinson Eureka 

VERMONT— 

Ella M. Brownell....8t. Johnsbury 
VIRGINIA — 

Florence O. Balrd East Radford 

WASHINGTON— 

Lucy Cole Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA— 

Lucy Robinson Wheeling 

WISCONSIN— 

Otto Mlessner Milwaukee 

WYOMING — 

Florence A. Flanagan — Cheyenne 



T. P. Giddings, Minnesota. 
I have but little to say but that 
we are pegging along at our music 
in this state. Our University has at 



last allowed entrance credits for 
music. I will have the Grand Bap- 
ids meeting discussed at our state 
meeting. 

The Civic Music League start the 
Community Music ball rolling next 
week with four huge meetings, one 
in each of the high schools. There 
will be three meetings, one each 
week at each high school to try it out 
and then they will organize com- 
munity choruses. All the work is 
donated and they are leaving us 
public school people out at my re- 
quest as I want it to come from the 
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people and not from us. We will 
help later. 



Lottie E. Reeves, Florida. 
Music as a regular subject of the 
school curriculum is practically new 
in our state. However, rapid prog- 
ress is being made and many cities 
and towns are beginning to realize 
that music is a necessity and not a 
"frill." Judging from the interest 
that is already being shown, we feel 
confident that very soon music will 
be considered an essential subject 
in all Florida schools. 



Edwin N. 0. Barnes, Rhode Island. 

Public School Music has taken on 
a new lease of life, since the organi- 
zation in October 1915, of the Rhode 
Island Music Supervisors' Associa- 
tion, through the efforts of Miss 
Elinor Shaw of the State Normal 
School. 

The monthly meetings, held at the 
Normal School, were given over al- 
most entirely to round-table discus- 
sion, a light collation being served 
at the close. At only one meeting 
did we have an outside speaker and 
we found the discussion of our prob- 
lems in our several localities in- 
tensely interesting and helpful. 

If Public School Music is not at 
high water mark in your commun- 
ity, get together and form an asso- 
ciation. If your state is too large 
to permit of monthly meetings, or- 
ganize a number of cities and towns 
— get a name — have some official 
stationery printed and use it freely 
in a campaign for recognition of the 
real and vital importance of Public 
School music work. 

You will be amazed at the cour- 
age and joy with which you will 
enter your school rooms for days 



after your monthly meeting. As 
president of the R. I. Association I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the 
pleasure and profit we have received 
from our monthly gatherings. 



Henrietta Baker Low, Maryland. 

Only two counties of Maryland 
(before 1915) had any definitely or- 
ganized music work in their schools. 
In 1915—1916 Baltimore County 
planned definite work in three 
schools, the work to be done by grade 
teachers under my supervision. We 
began definite reading in the fifth 
grade and carried it through the 
eighth, keeping up constantly also a 
good repertoire of songs gottenby 
rote or from talking-machines, etc. 
One of three schools included a four- 
year high school course numbering 
about 300 students. None of these 
students had ever held any singing 
in school. A paid orchestra had 
supplied music for previous com- 
mencements, etc. But at the end of 
the last school year the music at 
commencement consisted of unison 
and mixed choruses which had been 
committed to memory during the 
year. A Glee Club furnished two 
good numbers, rendered with good 
tone, precision and musical insight. 
We had no orchestra except three 
violins and piano from our own stu- 
dents. 

On Class night, the night preced- 
ing commencement, there was good 
community singing on the part of 
an audience of 1,200, the high school 
students singing the stanzas, in a 
group on the platform and the audi- 
ence taking the choruses. The stu- 
dents had sung these songs at home 
so that their people knew them. We 
used no books. 

For the Assembly Singing in the 
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High School we used the "18 songs" 
as they were the cheapest we could 
find. I believe they make an excel- 
celt entering wedge for high school 
music anywhere. They have this 
advantage that they invariably carry 
over into the homes while so-called 
"school songs and selections" do not. 

In 1916 — 1917 we intend to con- 
tinue the work throughout this 
school containing the high school 
course. One of the teachers of Eng- 
lish is planning to give an hour a 
week to each class to help them with 
reading and getting ready parts for 
Assembly Singing. 

One of the three schools super- 
vised last year is now so well organ- 
ized that it is to be allowed to "run 
alone" next year. Music is to be 
installed in two more schools this 
coming year. We hope too, in co- 
operation with one of the big private 
schools, to have a neighborhood or- 
chestra with a skilled teacher. The 
school board cheerfully gave us 
books this year. 

1 have written this out because I 
am specially interested in the rural 
problem. To make a beginning in 
a very few schools and "show them" 
is the best way to arouse official 
interest and neighborhood interest. 
Many rural places without supervi- 
sors could do excellent work if they 
could have a "consulting supervisor" 
look over the ground for them, plan 
work to suit their local conditions 
and then occasionally come to the 
rescue. This was the only supervi- 
sion Baltimore County had. 



Harper C. Maybee, Michigan. 

More fine orchestras and high- 
grade artists are visiting Michigan 
this year than ever before. Greater 
interest in choral and community 



singing is manifest. Orchestras and 
Glee Clubs in high schools and gram- 
mar schools are more numerous than 
ever before. The State Teachers' 
Association is emphasizing the music 
of the association by having three 
large concerts by artists of national 
reputation and the regular sessions 
will be opened by the singing of the 
entire convention, led by a super- 
visor, assisted by one of the Grand 
Eapids high school orchestras. 



Jessie J. Humphrey, South Dakota. 
The progress in music in South 
Dakota is going by leaps and bounds. 
A great many of the small towns 
have new supervisors of music this 
year. Nearly all of the larger towns 
have music festivals every year. 
Aberdeen is advocating Community 
Music at present, and as several of 
the business men's clubs are discuss- 
ing it we hope to have it an estab- 
lished feature of our city. 



E. B. Gordon, Kansas. 
The interest in public school mu- 
sic in Kansas is a growing one. The 
music section of the Kansas State 
Teachers' Association which meets 
in Topeka in November promises to 
be the most largely attended of any 
in the history of the association. 
Plans are being made to bring the 
advantages of the National Confer- 
ence of Music Supervisors before 
the teachers of the state at that time 
in the hopes of interesting a large 
number to go to Grand Eapids in 
March. The subject of school music 
has a large place on the program 
of the Kansas Music Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, a fact which in itself is sig- 
nificant of a growing respect among 
music teachers for public school mu- 
sic. 
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Community music is being effect- instance where music has been made 

ively fostered by the state schools a part of the public school work, it 

and by some of the denominational has been received enthusiastically 

colleges. On the whole, there has by both pupils and patrons, and the 

never been such evidence of interest results have been very gratifying. 

and activity along musical lines as We hope that the day is not very far 

is being manifested this fall. hence, when public school music will 

be a part of every school program. 

Grace A. Mytinger, Mississippi At pregent) we haye no gtate or . 

Public school music is compara- ganization of music supervisors, but 

tively a new thing in Mississippi, as we hope to effect one this year, and 

the work which has been accom- feel that such an organization will 

plished has all been done within the do much toward advancing the cause 

past ten or twelve years. In every of music in Mississippi. 



Music in Schools and Colleges 

A Ten Years' Survey 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Vivian Gray Little 

Edited and Expanded by Peter W. Dykema 

(Editor's Note: This bibliography was prepared by Miss Little as a Thesis in 
the Library School of the University of Wisconsin in June, 1916. So valuable did it 
seem to the Editor that he has gone through it carefully, made a number of slight 
changes, and added thirty-five references. Owing to the extent of the material it 
will be run in installments through several issues of the Journal. — P. W. D.) 

INTRODUCTION 

"In the broadest educational sense, no other study in our schools 
is more valuable than the study of music." 

With this thought in mind, I have endeavored to select not only those 
articles which show what has actually been accomplished in the music 
of our schools, but also those which indicate the ideals toward which 
our educators are working. 

The bibliography does not purpose to be exhaustive, but is limited 
to the material which could be examined in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
which bore most directly on the topics outlined in the Contents. Sin- 
gle articles from the Music Supervisors' National Conference were 
not listed, as the complete set of their Proceedings was not available for 
examination.* The items on the early history of school music were 
included both as a background of knowledge and as a basis of com- 
parison. 

♦Editor's Note: References to the leading articles in the 1914, 1915, and 1916 
Proceedings (which may be purchased from our Treasurer, James Mcllrov, Jr., 
McKeesport, Pa., at $1 . 00 a volume) and in the Music Supervisors' Journal have been 
added in their appropriate places. — P. W. D. 



